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The annual NEA Research/Gallup Public and K-12 Teacher Member Opinion Polls provide data comparing opinions 
held by the public and teachers on current and ongoing issues of concern to the education community. The 1987 
polls focused on priorities for federal, state, and local government expenditures, on measures to improve education 
in the basics, and on sources of discipline problems in the schools. This year's surveys also explored opinion regard- 
ing several recommendations to ensure teacher competence, the importance of having certified teachers in every 
classroom, and the value of various indicators of public school performance. Topics that NEA revisits on a regular 
basis, including appropriate levels of K-12 teacher compe.nsation, willingness to pay higher taxes for education and 
for teacher compensation, and public/private school (;nrollment patterns, were also surveyed in the 1987 NEA 
Research/Gallup Public and K-12 Teacher Member Opinion Polls reported in this publication. 

These annual polls are a particularly valuable addition to data sources needed for informed decision-making They 
are the only ongoing source of opinion data on educational issues that provides companion information from nation- 
ally representative samples of the general public and teachers. In addition to intra-series comparisons, this data base 
allows for inter-senes comparisons with other education-related surveys conducted by the NEA and other 
organizations. 

This report first presents higWights of the results of the surveys and a description of the samples. The highlighted 
results, as well as the detailed question-by-question analyses that follow, are organized into seven sections: 

Priorities for Government Expenditure 

K-12 Teacher Compensation 

Willingness to Pay for Increases in Teachers' Salaries 

Improving the Quality of Education 

Improving the Quality of Teaching 

Discipline in the Schools 

Public/Private School Enrollment Patterns 

Readers desiring additional information or assistance in using and interpreting the results of this report may contact 
Carolyn E. Summers of NEA Research. 
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Highlights Of The Results 



Priorities for Governmont 
Expenditure 



The vast majority of the public and teacher members 
favor increases in government spending on public edu- 
cation at the federal, state, or local level of government 
(public 78%, teacher members 94%), Nearly half the 
public (45%) and close to two-thirds of the teacher 
members polled (61%) favor increased spending at all 
levels of government. Support for increased spending 
on education cuts across all demographic categories for 
both teacher members and the public. 

Even though many would like to see all levels of gov- 
emment contribute more to education in general, the 
state is the preferred source (public 45%, teacher 
members 59%). The state government is also the level 
of government that is assumed by the plurality (public 
41%, teacher members 53%) to now be the primary 
source of educational funding. 



K-1 2 Teaclier Compensation 



Not only does the public say more funding is needed 
for education, but they also see a deficiency in teach- 
ers' salaries. People who have some figure in mind for 
how much teachers earn on average believe beginning 
iteachers make about $18,000 and teachers with 15 
years of experience make about $25,900, which is very 
close to the 1986-87 actual average teacher salary of 
$26,704. However, the majority of Americans think 
these salaries are too low. On average they would like 
to see new teachers earn $20,900 and experienced 
teachers earn $30,300. 

The people closely connected to the schoolr— parents 
of school-age children, young adults who have recently 
left the education system, and those who say they know 
a lot about the schools--are all particularly likely to 
say teachers aren't paid enough. In addition, those peo- 
ple who have benefitted from education, people from 
higher socioeconomic strata, are also more likely to 
believe teachers* salaries are too low. 



Wiiiingness to Pay for increases 
in Teacliers' Saiaries 



Not only do people generally believe teachers are un- 
derpaid, they also overwhelmingly endorse raising 
more funds to increase the amount of money paid to 
teachers. More than four in ten (43%) of the public 
and two-thirds of the teacher members polled are even 
willing to have this additional revenue raised through 
higher taxes. In the last year, there has been a decline 
in the proportion favoring increases even if it means 
higher taxes. 

improving tlie Quaiity of 
Education 



While people favor channeling more money into the 
educational system and into teachers* salaries, they 
also believe it takes more than money alone to improve 
the quality of education. Other studies have found that 
the public believes the basic skills of reading, writing, 
and arithmetic are the essential skills that must be 
taught by our schools. Both the public and teacher 
members believe that a number of different strategies 
tested would "help a lot" to ensure that students learn 
the basics. A majority of the public feel nine of ten 
suggested approaches would **help a lot.'' Seven of the 
ten measures received the endorsement of a majority of 
the teacher members surveyed. 

The greatest support is given for items that would pro- 
vide a better learning environment, such as more indi- 
vidual attention to students by teachers, providing the 
opportunity for more parental involvement, and enforc- 
ing attendance requirements. Teacher members are less 
enthusiastic than the p-'blic about approaches that re- 
quire students to take more classes in English and math 
or pass standardized tests to advance from junior to 
senior high school, or the idea of principals spending 
more time motivating students. 

While the public is in favor of making changes to im- 
prove the quality of education, they are not particularly 
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clear about how to measure progress. People generally 
feel that indicators such as the percentage of illiterate 
people in society or the dropout rate are very useful 
tools for measuring progress, but they don*t discrimi- 
nate much on these indicators. Among the public, each 
of the indicators is thought to be very useful by be- 
tween 44 and 51 percent of the respondents. Teacher 
members, however, clearly see remedial course enroll- 
ment as a very useful indicator. 



Improving the Quality of Teaciiing 



The public tends to equate the quality of education with 
the quality of the teacher. More than eight in ten be- 
lieve it is important to have a certified teacher in every 
class, even if this costs the public in taxes or cutbacks 
in other services. Therefore, it is not surprising that 
there is widespread support for ensuring professional 
competence of current and future teachers. Two-thirds 
of the public believe each of six strategies suggested 
would ••help a lot** to ensure quality teachers. The 
most favored option is requiring students graduating 
from teacher training programs to meet specific gradu- 
ation standards. Tied for second are requiring teachers 
to pass rigorous exams evaluating their knowledge of 
the subject they will ieach before certifying them and 
requiring teachers to successfully complete an intern- 
ship under an experienced teacher before certifying 
them. 

Interestingly, nearly as many teacher members also be- 
lieve four of the six items would "help a lot.** While 
the public tends not to discriminate too much among 
the strategies, teacher members show a clear prefer- 
ence for strategies that address training and preparation 
of teacher candidates before entering the profession. 
Teacher members most frequently think internships 
would help a lot, followed by specific graduation stan- 
dards. Teacher members don*t see standardized tests in 
either subject matter or pedagogy as an effective meth- 
od to upgrade teacher quality. 



Discipline in the Scliools 



Over the years, the public has perceived discipline as 
the number one problem plaguing American schools. 



When questioned about 14 possible reasons for disci- 
pline problems, people readily show that they consider 
the school discipline problem to be part of a larger 
societal problem. Both members of the general popula- 
tion and NEA K-12 teacher members consider the fail- 
ure of parents to discipline children at home, the 
breakup of the traditional family and family values, 
and increased drug and alcohol use by young people as 
the three top reasons for the discipline problems in 
schools. In fact, a majority, 58 percent of the public 
and 81 percent of teacher members, place the primary 
responsibility for these disciplinary problems squarely 
on parents and society, while only 21 percent of the 
public and 7 percent of teacher members hold the 
schools primarily responsible. The feeling that the 
schools are not in a position to control this situation is 
further evidenced by the finding that a majority believe 
there is not much more the schools can do to deal with 
the discipline problem (public, 58%; teachers, 64%). 

Public/Private School Enrollment 
Patterns 



NEA teacher members are more likely than the general 
public to send their children to public schools (91% 
and 87%, respectively). 



The Surveys 



The findings just summarized, which are reported in 
detail in the following sections, are from two national 
telephone interview surveys conducted for the NEA by 
The Gallup Organization, Inc. One survey consisted of 
2,132 telephone interviews among a nationally repre- 
sentative sample of adults age 18 and over. The other 
survey consisted of 2,107 telephone interviews among 
a nationally representative sample of practicing K-12 
teacher members of the NEA, Both samples were also 
stratified to ensure representation of the six NEA re- 
gions of the country. Interviewing of the general public 
took place between April 10 and May 25, 1987; inter- 
viewing of K-12 teacher members took place between 
May 21 and June 14, 1987. The margin of sampling 
error for both surveys was plus or minus two percent. 
Table 1 presents a description of the two samples on 
key demographic characteristics. 
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TABLE 1 • 

CHARACTERISTICS OF THE SAMPLES 



General Public 



K-1 2 Teacher Members 



Weighted 

Characteristics percentage 

TOTAL 100.0% 

SEX 

Male 4V.3% 

Female 52.7 

100.0% 

RACE/ETHNICITY 

White 83.6% 

Black 9.8 

Hispanic 4,5 

Other/Undesignated 2.1 

100.0% 

AGE 

Under 30 26.6% 

30-39 23.7 

40-49 14.9 

50 and older 34.3 

Undesignated .5 

100.0% 

EDUCATION 

Master's degree ^ ( 21 .6% 

Bachelor's degree * ( 

Some college 20.3 

High school graduate 39.9 

Less than high school graduate 18.3 

Undesignated .1 

100.00/0 

NEA REGION 

NORTHEAST: ME, NH. VT. MA, CT, Rl, NJ. N Y, PA 20.3% 

MID-ATLANTIC: OH.KY, MD.DE.WV. VA.NC 17.2 

SOUTHEAST: AR, U, TN. MS. AL. GA, SC. FL 1 5.0 

MIDWEST: ND.SD. MN.IA.MO. MI.WI.IL.IN 17.2 

WEST: WY,UT.AZ,CO,NM.NE.KS,OK,TX 14.8 

PACIFIC: WA, OH, MT JD. NV, OA 15.5 

100.0% 

POSITION CLASSIPICATION 

Regular classroom teacher 

Other active teacher 

Undesignated 

LEVEL OF ASSIGNMENT 

Elementary 

Intermediate 

Senior high 

Undesignated 

YEARS IN TEACHING 

Less than 5 

5-9 

10-14 

15-19 

20 or more 



Actual number 
of Interviews 



Weighted 
percentage 



Actual number 
of interviews 



(2.132) 



100.0% 



(2.107) 



^Separate statistics are not available for these categories. 
'•Exceeds 100% and 2,107 because of multiple classifications or assignments. 
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(33) 
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(38) 
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100.0% 


(2.107) 


(577) 


8.1% 


(179) 


(580) 


34.1 


(719) 


(363) 


35.1 


(729) 


(607) 


21.6 


(458) 




1.1 


(22) 


(2,132) 


100.0% 


(2.107) 


(658) 


48.0% 


(1.004) 
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18.1 


(351) 


(2.132) 


100.0% 


(2.107) 




76.6% 


(1,624) 




23.9 


(489) 




.4 


(9) 




100.70/0** 


(2,122)** 




50.00/0 


(1,065) 




25.9 


(537) 




29.6 


(620) 




.4 


(10) 




105.9%** 


(2,232)** 




10.3% 


(219) 




16.8 


(359) 




22.9 


(479) 




22.4 


(472) 




27.6 


(S78) 




100.0% 


(2.107)' 
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Priorities For Government Expenditure 



Priorities for Spending by the 
Federal Government 



The question: To begin, I'd like your viem on how 
each level of government—federal, state, and local- 
uses the tax money it raises. First, I will read a list of 
some areas where the federal government is spending 
your tax money. For each, tell me if you feel the feder- 
al government should spend more for this purpose, less 
for this purpose, or if you feel the amount now being 
spent is about right. (Items listed in Table 2.) 



Two-thirds of the American public (66%) believe the 
federal government should be spending more money on 
public elementary and secondary schools (Figure 1; 
Table 2). When the public is questioned about eight 
different possible areas for increased federal spending, 
public elementary and secondary schools receive the 
highest priority ranking. It is interesting to note that 
national concern about public education is so high; the 
public even gives it a slightly higher priority than med- 
ical research (63%), at a time when concern and fear 
about the spread of AIDS are great. 



FIGURE 1. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL FUNDIf^G 
Priorities for Federal Government Spending 
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TABLE 2. 

PUBLIC PRIORITIES FOR FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



Percent stating government: 





should 


should 


spending Is 


Don*t 




Expenditure category 


spend more 


spend less 


about right 


know 


Total 


Public elemantary and secondary schools 


66% 


7% 


24% 


3% 


100% 






6 


28 


3 


100 






9 


31 


4 


100 


Agricultural programs 




16 


25 


5 


100 


Colleges and universities 


46 


13 


37 


4 


100 


Public housing and welfare programs 


36 


31 


30 


3 


100 


National defense 




40 


33 


3 


100 


Foreign aid and international relations 


10 


59 


26 


5 


100 



NEA K-12 teacher members overwhelmingly endorse 
increased federal spending on public elementary and 
secondary education (Table 3). Teacher members are 
more likely to favor increased federal spending for 
education (81%) than any other option posed to them. 
Teacher members more strongly endorse increased fed- 



TABLE 3. 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASED 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



Teacher General 

Expendlti^recdtegory members public 

Public elementary and secondary schools ... 81% 66% 

Medical research 62 63 

Pollution and environmental control 57 56 

Colleges and universit s 54 46 

Agricultural programs 50 54 

Public housing and welfare programs 30 36 

National defense 11 24 

Foreign aid and international relations 7 1 0 

(Number of interviews) (2,107) (2,132) 



eral spending on education (81%) than docs the general 
public (66%). Teacher members are also more likely 
than the public (54% VvS. 46%) to support increased 
federal spending for higher education. 



Priorities for Spending by the 
State Government 



The question: Next, I will read a list of some areas 
where the state government is spending your tax 
money. For each, tell me if you feel the state govern- 
ment should spend more for this purpose, less for this 
purpose, or if you feel the amount now being spent is 
about right. (Items listed in Table 4.) 

Two-thirds of the American public (65%) believe that 
state government should be spending more money in 
public elementary and secondary education (Figure 2; 
Table 4). As for spending at the federal ?evel, when 
considering priorities for increased spending at the 
state level, the public ranks public education higher 
than seven other areas. 
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TABLE 4. 

PUBLIC PRIORITIES FOR STATS GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



Percent stating government: 





should 


should 


spending Is 


Don't 




Expenditure category 


spend more 


spend less 


about right 


know 


Total 


Public elementary and secondary schools 


65% 


5% 


28% 


20/0 


lOOo/o 


State medical and mental health facilities 


62 


5 


30 


3 


100 


State police and penal system 




9 


35 


4 


100 


Highway construction and maintenance 


48 


11 


40 


1 


100 


State colleges and universities 


47 


9 


41 


3 


ICO 






9 


41 


4 


100 






37 


33 


2 


100 






12 


60 


1 


100 



FIGURE 2. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL FUNDING 
Priorities for State Government Spending 
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in Support 
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NEA K-12 teacher members strongly endorse in- 
creased spending on public elementary and secondary 
education by state government (87%), whiie they pro- 
vide less support for increased state spending on a 
range of other options (Table 5). The public's and 
teachers' attitudes on state spending are similar in that 
both groups give public elementary and secondary edu- 
cation their highest priority; however, teachers more 
strongly endorse increased spending in this area (87%) 
than does the public (65%). Teachers also more fre- 
quently suggest increased state spending on higher edu- 
cation (teachers, public, 47%), 



TABLE 5. 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASED 
STATE GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



Teacher General 
Expenditure category members public 

Public elementary and seconda*7 schools . . . 87% 65o/o 

State colleges and universities 61 47 

State medical and mental health facilities .... 57 62 

State police and penal system 53 52 

Highway crnstruction and maintenance ...... 35 46 

Parks and recreation ureas 27 27 

Consumer protection 25 40 

Welfare programs 22 28 

(Number of interviews) (2»107) (2,132) 



Priorities for Spending by 
Locai Government 



The question: Now, thinking about areas where the 
local government is spending your lax money. . . . 
Should local government be spending more for this 
purpose, less for this purpose, or is the amount now 
being spent about right? (Items listed in Table 6,) 

The majority of the American public (57%) endorses 
increased spending for public elementary and second- 
ary schools by local governments (Figure 3; Table 6), 
At the local level, the public places higher priority on 
public education as a focus of increased spending than 
on a range of other critical and much-needed services. 

The vast majority of NEA K-12 teacher memb-ers 
(71%) endorse increased spending on education at the 
local level (Table 7). Indeed, they give this higher pri- 
ority than other social problems facing communities. 
While teacher members are like the public in ranking 
public education highest among a range ot cciinpeting 
alternatives, teachers eniorse increased spending by 
local governments for edication (71%) more strongly 
than does the public (57%), 

Figure 4 summarizes the public's attitudes on in- 
creased federal, state, and local government expendi- 
ture for public elementary and secondary schools and 
for colleges and universities. 



TABLE 6. 

PUBLIC PRIORITIES FOR LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



Percent stating government: 





shruld 


should 


spending Is 


Don't 




Expenditure category 


spend more 


spend less 


about right 


know 


Total 


Public elemontary and secondary ochools 


57% 


6% 


35% 


2% 


100% 


Law enforcement and crime 


55 


5 


39 


1 


100 




48 


7 


44 


1 


100 


Water and sewerage system 


35 


7 


55 


3 


100 


Fire prevention and control 


33 


4 


61 


2 


100 






14 


46 


8 


100 


Parks and recreation areas 


29 


10 


59 


2 


100 


Trash and refuse colKction 


25 


9 


62 


4 


100 
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FIGURE 3. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL FUNDING 
Priorltiss for Local Gov«rnm«nt Spending 
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TABLET. 

PREFERENCES FOR INCREASED 
LOCAL GOVERNMENT EXPENDITURE 



TMCher General 
Expenditure category members public 



Public elementary and secondary schools .. 


. 71% 


57% 




46 


55 


Road construction and maintenance 


. 34 


48 




30 


32 


Parks and recreation areas 


29 


29 


Water and sewerage system 


■ 24 


35 


Fire prevention and control 


21 


33 


Trash and refuse collection 


19 


25 


(Number of Interviews) 


(2.107) 


(2.132) 



Priorities for Increased Govern- 
ment Spending on Education 



The vast majority of the American public (78%) favor 
increased spending on education at some level of gov- 
ernment (Table 8). Just slightly less than half (45%) 
believe all levels of government should be spending 
more on public education. The public seems to prefer 
increased spending at the federal and state levels (66% 
and 65%, respectively) over the local level (57%). 

Nearly all of NEA teacher members (94%) also en- 
dorse increased spending on public education at some 
level of government; six in ten teacher members (61%) 
favor increased spending at all levels of government. 
This is quite a bit higher than the general public (78%, 
some level; and 45%, all levels)* Like tlie general 

u 
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FIGURE 4. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATIONAL FUNDING 
Support for Increasod Governmont Funding of Education 
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TABLES. 

PRIORITIES FOR INCREASED GOVERNMENT 
SPENDI NG ON EDUCATION 

Teacher General 
Support more spending members public 

At at least one level of government 76% 

At the federal level 81 66 

At the state level 87 65 

At the local level 71 57 

At all levels of government 61 45 

(Number of interviews) (2.107) (2.132) 



public, teacher members are less likely to endorse in- 
creased spending at the local level than at the state and 
federal levels. Teacher members differ from the public 
and even the college-educated public in having a slight 
preference for increased spending at the state (87%) 
compared to the federal level (81 %), 

The belief that more money should be spent on educa- 
tion is quite widespread among the general public. In 
every demographic subgroup considered, the majority 
favor increased spending for education at some level of 



government. By and large, there are practically no dif- 
ferences in the patterns of support for increased spend- 
ing on education by sex, educational attainment, in- 
come, and whether a respondent's school-age child is 
in a public or private school. Some differences appear 
in other characteristics: 

• Those who are most likely to have children in the 
educational system (those under age 45 and those 
with pre-school or school-age children) and Blacks 
are more strongly in favor of increased spending on 
education. 

• Those who are likely to have liberal attitudes (union 
members. Democrats, and those who identify them- 
selves as liberal) rr.ore strongly support increased 
spending on education than do the more 
conservative. 

• Those residing in the NEA Western region arc less 
likely to support increased spending for education 
than those from the other five NEA regions, 

• Those who report quite a lot of knowledge about the 
schools more strongly support increased funding for 
education than individuals who report little or no 
knowledge about the schools, 
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The belief that more money should be spent on educa- 
tion is also pervasive among teacher members. For ex- 
ample, in every demographic subgroup of teacher 
members considered, at least 88 percent endorse in- 
creased spending by at least one level of government. 
Similarly, in every subgroup considered, at least 47 
percent favor increased spending at all levels. There 
are small, but not statistically significant, differences in 
responses to these questions by sex, household income, 
academic degree status, and type of teaching position, 
Some differences appear in other characteristics; 

• The young, those with fewer years of experience, 
those with contract salaries under $20,000, and 
those with pre-school or school-age children moifi 
strongly endorse increased spending than do the old- 
er, more experienced, and higher paid teacher mem- 
bers, or those without school-age children. These 
relationships suggest that those who see themselves 
or their children benefitting from increased spending 
tend to endorse it more strongly. 

• Blacks, Hispanics, Democrats, and liberals more 
strongly endorse increased spending than do Whites, 
Republicans, and conservatives. 

• Those from the NEA Northeast region show the 
least support for increased spending, whereas those 
from the Southeast region show the highest. 



Only 10 percent of K-12 teacher members believe that 
the federal government provides the major source of 
funding for the public schools. Teacher members* 
knowledge is better than that of the general public or 
even the college-educated public: 18 percent of the 
public and 14 percent of the college-educated public 
believe that the federal government is the major source 
of funding for the school. 



TABLE 9. 

PERCEPTIONS OF SOURCE OF LARGEST 
SHARE OF FUNDS FOR LOCAL PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS 



Level of 
gbvemmer . 


Teacher 
members 


General 
public 


College- 
educated 
public 




10% 


18% 


14% 


State 


.... 53 


41 


43 






26 


37 


Don't know 


5 


^5 


6 


Total 




100% 


100% 


(Number of interviews) , , ,, 


... (2,107) 


(2.132) 


(658) 



Funding for Education: 
Knowledge of Major Source 



The question: Thinking now about the sources of fund- 
ing for your local public schools To the best of 

your knowledge, which level of government— federal, 
state, or local—now provides the largest share of the 
moneyl 

One-sixth (18%) of the public has the misperception 
that the federal government is the primary source of 
ftinding fo public education (Table 9), Only 26 per- 
cent believe that local government contributes the larg- 
est share of the money for public schooling, while 41 
percent think the state is the largest contributor. Fig- 
ures 5 and 6 illustrate trends in federal, state, and local 
revenues as a portion of total school revenues. The 
proportion of total school revenues from the federal 
government has been decreasing. The proportions com- 
bing from the state and local levels mirror each other: as 
the proportion from the state increases, the proportion 
from the local level decreases, and vice versa. 



There is considerable demographic variation among the 
general public on knowledge of the major source of 
funding fo** the schools. Males, Whites, those 25 years 
of age or older, the more educated, higher income in- 
dividuals, residents of the NEA Northeast region, con- 
servatives, those with pre-school-af^e children, and 
those who have some knowledge abr jt the schools are 
most likely to report that the majority of the ftinding 
for public education comes from local government. 
Blacks, those who are 18 to 24 years of age. those 
without a high school diploma, low income individuals, 
those from the NEA Pacific Oi* Southeast regions, lib- 
erals, those without pre-school-age children, and those 
with little or no knowledge of the schools either believe 
that the state or federal government provides the major 
source of funding for the schools, or do not know. 

There are few demographic subgroup differences 
among teacher members in terms of awareness of the 
major source of funding for schools. Blacks, Hispan- 
ics> and residents of the NEA Southern region are 
more likely to have misconceptions than are Whites 
and residents of the NEA Midwest region. 
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FIGURE 5. 

FEDERAL SCHOOL REVENUES 
BI«in«ntary-S«condary Schools 



Percent of 
tho total 
school dollar 




79-80 80-81 



Source; National Education Association 
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FIGURE 6. 

FEDERAL, STATE, AND LOCAL SCHOOL REVENUES (K*12) AS PERCENT OF TOTAL REVENUES 
School Yoars 1976-77 to 1986-87 



Porcent of 
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Funding for Education: 
Prc^ferred Major Source 



The question: What level of government do you feel 
should provide the largest share of money for the 
public schools! 

When queried as to the level of gover iment that should 
be responsible for the largest share of the funds for 
public education. 45 percent of the public report the 
state, 27 percent report the federal government, and 23 
percent report local government (Table 10). Among 
teacher members. 59 percent report the state govern- 
ment. 20 percent say local government, and 17 percent 
say the federal government. Teacher members show 
stronger preference for support by state government 
(59%) than does the general public (45%) or the col- 
lege-educatcd public (48%). However, teacher mem- 
bers are like the college-educated public in placing 
minimal importance on the federal government: only 
17 percent of each group believes the federal govern- 
ment should provide the major source of funding for 
schools* 



TABLE 10. 

PREFERRED SOURCE OF LARGEST SHARE 
OF FUNDS FOR LOCAL PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

College' 



Level of 
government 


Teacher 
members 


General 
public 


educated 
public 






27% 


170/0 




.... 59 


45 


48 


Local 


20 


23 


33 


Don't know. 


4 


5 


2 


Total........... 


.... 100% 


100% 


100% 


(Number of interviews) .... 


.... (2,107) 


(2,132) 


(658) 



Among the general public, the following are much 
more likely to believe that the largest share of funds 
for local schools should come from the federal 



government: 

Liberals 32% 

Democrats 34% 

Blacks 47% 

Those without a high school diploma 34% 

Union members 35% 

Those with incomes of less than $20.000 35% 

Residents of the NBA Northeast region 36% 



Those from the NBA Western region are the least like- 
ly among the NBA regions to support a lead role for 
the federal government. Interestingly, there are no sig- 
nificant differences by gender or by whether the re- 
spondents have pre-schoo!" or school-age children. 

Among K-12 teacher members, no differences in opin- 
ion on appropriate source of the largest share of school 
funds may be attributed to gender, level of instruction, 
or decree held. There are some differences in belief 
among teacher members on this issue: 

• Democrats as well as traditionally Democratic 
groups (Blacks and Hispanics, the young, liberals, 
and those with low household incomes) are more 
likely to prefer that the major role for public educa- 
tion funding be in the hands of the federal govern- 
ment than are Whites, older individuals. Republi- 
cans, conservatives, and individuals with higher 
household incomes. 

• Less experienced teacher members, those with low- 
er salaries, and teacher members with other than a 
regular classroom assignment are also more likely to 
prefer that the federal government be the major 
source of dollars for public education than are the 
more experienced, higher paid, and regular class- 
room teachers. 

• Those from the NBA Northeast region are more 
likely to support a major role by the federal or the 
local government in comparison to those from the 
Pacific region, who support the state government. 
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K-12 Teacher Compensation 



Perceived Salary Levels 



The questions: Thinking about yearly salaries for be- 
ginning full-time teachers who have four-year college 
degrees. . . . To the best of your knowledge, how much 
do beginning public school teachers in your school dis- 
trict get paid per year to teach! 

Now, let*s think about full-time public school teachers 
who have 15 years of experience, . . . To the best of 
your knowledge, how much do such experienced teach- 
ers in your school district get paid per year to teach! 

On average, the American public estimates the current 
salary for a beginning teacher in their local school dis- 
trict to be about $18,000. The mean estimate for the 
current salary of a teacher with 15 years of experience 
is $25,900, The public's average estimate of the expe- 
rienced teacher's salary is remarkably close to the 
1986-87 actual average salary of $26,704. 

However, a large percentage of the pu.!ic displays a 
lack of familiarity with current levels of teacher com- 
pensation. Just over a third (37%) could not make— or 
chose not to make— any estimate of the current salary 
levels of beginning teachers; 39 percent provided no 
such estimate for experienced teachers' salaries (Table 
11). 

TABLE 11. 

PUBLIC PERCEPTION OF K-12 

TEACHERS' SALARIES 

Beginning teachers' salaries 

All who made an estimate 63% 

Don't know 37 

Total 100% 

Mean estimate for beginning 

teachers' salaries $1 8,000 

Experienced teachers' salaries 

All who made an estimate 61 % 

Don't know 39 

Total 100% 

Mean estimate for experienced 

teachers' salaries $25,900 



Significant differences in the proportions who offered 
an estimate are apparent by educational attainment, 
income, age, status as parents, knowledge of the 



schools, and sex. The tendency to make a salary esti- 
mate increases with level of education, income, and 
self-reported knowledge about the schools. Persons age 
65 or older or those with no pre-school- or school-age 
children—groups who are likely to have little contact 
with the schools— are less likely than younger persons 
and those with school-age children to provide an esti- 
mate of current salaiy levels. Women are much less 
likely than men to provide salary estimates for begin- 
ning teachers, but this relationship doesn't persist when 
considering estimates of experienced teachers' salaries. 

Although the tendency to make a salary estimate varies 
by demographic subgroup, the level of salary estimates 
does not. Estimates for salaries of experienced teachers 
vary by income level, with higher income individuals 
estimating higher salaries than lower income individ- 
uals. However, there is no such relationship between 
income and the level of estimates of beginning teach- 
ers* salaries. 

Individuals who reside in the NEA Pacific and North- 
east regions provide higher salary estimates for begin- 
ning and experienced teachers than those who reside in 
the Southeast region; these differentials probably 
reflect the fact that average salaries are higher in the 
Pacific and Northeast regions than in the Southeast 
region. 



General Impression of Current 
Salary Levels 



The questions: Do you think that beginning teachers* 
salaries in your school district are too high, about 
right, or too low'} 

Do you think that experienced teachers* salaries in 
your school district are too high, about right, or too 
low! (Asked of those who did not estimate current sala- 
ry levels,) 

The majority of the American public believe that public 
school teachers are underpaid: 53 percent believe the 
salary of beginning teachers is too low, and the compa- 
rable figure for experienced teachers is 56 percent 
(Figure 7; Table 12). Very few believe that either 
experienced teachers (5%) or beginning teachers (6%) 
are overpaid, although a nontrivial proportion express 
no opinion on the salary level of new (1 1 %) and expe- 
rienced teachers (13%), 
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TABLE 12e 

PUBLIC EVALUATION OF K-1 2 TEACHERS' 
SALARIES 



Evaluation of 
currant salary laval* 



Baglnning Exparlancad 
taachars' taachars' 
salarlas salarlas 



Too low 530/0 

About right 30 

Too high b 

Don't know 11 

Total 100% 



56% 
26 
5 

Ji3_ 
100% 



* Results derived from a comparison of perceived current salary and 
suggested salary. Respondents who were unable to estimate current 
salary levels were asked if current salaries are too hich, too low, or 
about right. 



Suggested Salary Levels 



The questions: About how much do you think begin- 
ning school teachers in your school district should be 
paid per year? 

About how much do you think experienced public 
school teachers should be paid? 

If the American public could determine teachers' salary 
levels, they would give beginning and experienced 
teachers substantial increases. On average, the public 
would pay beginning teachers $20,900, which repre- 
sents an increase of $2,900 or 16.1 percent over the 
mean salary the public now thinks new teachers earn. 
The public would suggest a similar percentage increase 
for expv^rienced teachers— 17 percent or $4,4^0, corre- 
sponding to a salary level of $30,300 (Table 13). 



FIGURE 7. 

PUBLIC ATTITUDES TOWARD TEACHERS' COMPENSATION 
Perception of Current Teacher Salaries 



□ Beginning teachers 



Experienced teachers 



TOO LOW 



53% 
56% 



ABOUT RIGHT 



30% 
26% 



TOO HIGH 



6% 
I 5% 
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These average suggested salaries are close to the pro- 
posed salary levels-$20,700 and $31,400, respective- 
ly—recommended by the public when asked a similar 
question in the 1986 annual NEA/Gallup polls. 



TABLE 13. 

SUGGESTED AND PERCEIVED SALARIES: 
BEGINNING AND EXPERIENCED TEACHERS 



Beginning Experienced 

teachers teachers 

Mean suggested salary $20,900 $30,300 

Mean perceived salary 1 8,000 25,900 

Net difference $ 2,900 $ 4,400 

Percentage difference +16.1% +1 7.0% 

NOTE: Not all survey respondents could provide an answer; see Table 
11. 



Demographic Analysis of 
Compensation Attitudes 



beginning salaries are too low, compared to those from 
the Mid- Atlantic and Southeast regions. 

There are some socioeconomic differences in the belief 
that teacher salaries are too low: 

• Individuals with higher levels of income and educa- 
tion are more likely to believe that salaries are too 
low than are individuals with lower levels of income 
and education. 

• Individuals who come in contact with the schools 
(the young and those with children) are more likely 
to think salaries are too low than are individuals 
who do not regularly deal with schools (older per- 
sons and those without school-age children), 

• Individuals who report knowledge about the schools 
are more likely to think teacher salaries are too low 
than those who report no knowledge of the schools. 

There are few differences among socioeconomic sub- 
groups on the suggested salary for experienced teach- 
ers and the percentage difference between suggested 
and perceived salaries. There is a tendency for the less 
educated, those with low incomes, and individuals with 
less knowledge about the schools to suggest the small- 
est increases in teacher salaries, but these differences 
are not very large. 



The percent who feel salaries are too low, the mean 
suggested salary for experienced teachers, and the per- 
centage difference between the mean suggested and 
mean perceived salaries for current teachers are dis- 
played in Table 14 to reveal differences in compensa- 
tion attitudes by demographic subgroups. Except as 
noted, attitudes toward beginning teachers' salaries 
show the same basic patterns. 

It is important to look at several indicators before 
drawing conclusions about compensation attitudes. For 
example, subgroup differences in the percentage differ- 
ence between mean suggested and mean perceived sala- 
ries may be due to differences in salary perceptions 
rather tlian differences in suggested salaries. 

Among the proportion who feel experienced teachers* 
salaries are too low, there are no differences by sex, 
race, party identification, political ideology, union 
membership, and NEA region of the country. NEA re- 
gion does affect whether individuals think beginning 
teachers' salaries are too low; those in the Northeast, 
Midwest, and Pacific regions are less likely to think 



Length of School Year and 
Teacher Compensation 



The question: Some people fee! teachers don V deserve 
to be paid as much as those in comparable occupations 
because most teachers are not in the classroom two 
months during the summer Others disagree, saying 
that teachers must use the summer months to plan for 
the next school year and to continue their education. 
Which corses closer to your opinion! 

The vast majority of the American public believe that 
teachers should be paid as much as others in compara- 
ble occupations despite tiie fact that teachers are not in 
the classroom in the summer. Eighty-two percent state 
that teachers deserve equal pay, while only 16 percent 
believe they do not deserve equal pay because of their 
tiiiie off. This view is uniform across demographic 
subgroups. 
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TABLE 14. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD EXPERIENCED TEACHERS' SALARIES BY SUBGROUP 









Suggested 






Percent who 


Mean 


salary vs. 




Characteristics 


feel salaries 


suggested 


perceived 


Number of 


are too low 


salary 


salary* 


interviews 



TOTAL 

SEX 

Male 

Female 

RACE/ETHNICITV 

White 

Black 

Hispanic 

AGE 

18-24 

25-44 

45-64 

65+ 

EDUCATION 

College graduate 

Other college 

High school graduate 

Less than high school graduate 

INCOME 

$50.000+ 

$35,000-$49,999 

$20,000-$34.999 

$10,000-$19,999 

Less than $10,000 

CHILDREN IN SCHOOL 

Pro-school 

K-12 

Others 

KNOWLEDGE OF SCHOOLS 

Quite a lot 

Some 

Little or none 



56% 



56% 
55 

55% 

61 

59 

65% 
63 
46 
41 

68% 
65 
49 
43 

62% 

64 

57 

54 

45 

62% 

58 

53 

60% 

58 

45 



$30,300 



$30,500 
30,100 

$30,100 
30,100 
33,000 

$31,100 
31,100 
29,100 
28,800 

$32,509 
31,300 
28,900 
28,200 

$33,100 
31,100 
30,900 
28,000 
27,400 

$30,300 
30,900 
30,000 

$30,800 
30,000 
30.000 



+ 17.0 



+ 16.0 
+ 18.0 

+ 16.6 
+ 19.9 
+ 15.0 

+ 16.5 
+ 19.6 
+ 14.1 
+ 15.7 

+ 20.4 
+ 19.0 
+ 13.4 
+ 11.0 

+ 19.5 
+ 18.2 
+ 15.3 
+ 17.1 
+ 15.6 

+ 17.4 
+ 17.9 
+ 16.3 

+ 18.0 
+ 17.2 
+ 12.3 



(2,132) 



(1,065) 
(1.067) 

(1,821) 
(189) 
(89) 

(308) 
(1,053) 
(548) 
(218) 

(658) 
(513) 
(245) 
(213) 

(326) 
(342) 
(687) 
(427) 
(213) 

(179) 
(726) 
(1227) 

(796) 
(918) 
(418) 



'Percentage difference between mean estimates. 
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Willingness To Pay For Increases 
In Teaciiers' Salaries 



Teachers' Salaries and 
Higher Taxes 



The question: Which one of the following categories 
best describes youl 

fl, / favor more funds for increasing teachers* 
salaries even if it means higher taxes. 

b. I favor more funds for increasing teachers* 
salaries only if it does not mean higher taxes. 

c. I am opposed to more funds for increasing 
teachers ' salaries. 

The vast majority of the public (80%) tavor additional 
funds for increasing the amount of money paid to 
teachers (Table 15). Slightly over half the people who 
favor such increases are willing to bring about the nec- 
essary increases through higher taxes (43%), A some- 
what smaller proportion favor the increases but only if 
it does not affect their taxes (37%). Sixteen percent of 
the public say they are opposed to more funds to in- 
crease teachers* salaries. 

NEA teacher members endorse increased teacher sala- 
ries more strongly than does the general public. Sixty- 
seven percent favor increasing teacher salaries even if 
it means raising taxes; 29 percent support increasing 
teacher salaries only if it does not mean higher taxes; 
and only 3 percent oppose more funds for teachers* 
salaries. 



Among the general public, those who tend to be will- 
ing to pay higher taxes for additional ftinds to increase 
teachers* pay are Whites, respondents in the age group 
most likely to have school-age children (25 to 44). col- 
lege graduates, respondents whose household income 
exceeds $50,000, residents of large cities or suburbs of 
large cities. Democrats, liberals, and those who say 
tliey know quite a lot about the schools. 

Those who are particularly likely to say they oppose 
funds for increasing teachers* salaries include those 65 
years old and older, the less well educated, low income 
respondents^ those who hold politically conservative 
views, and residents of the NEA Northeast and Pacific 
regions of the country » 



Among NEA K-12 teacher members, there is consider- 
able variability among subgroups in willingness to pay 
for increases in teachers* salaries: 

• Males, Whites, those over age 30, and those with at 
least a Master*s degree are more likely to endorse 
funds for higher salaries, even if it means higher 
taxes, than are females. Blacks, Hispanics, those 
under age 30, and those with less than a Master*s 
degree. 

• Teacher members who have taught for under 5 
years, who have contract salaries under $20,(X)0 a 
year, or who teach at the elementary level are less 
likely than others to support increased funds for 
teacher salaries if it means higher taxes, 

• Teacher members who have their children in public 
schools more strongly endorse increased taxation for 
higher teacher salaries than do members who have 
their children in private or parochial scliools, 

• Teacher members from the NEA Northeast and 
Mid-Atlantic regions more strongly support in- 
creased taxes for higher teacher salaries than do 
teachers from the Western region, 

• Democrats and those who consider themselves liber- 
al are more likely to endorse funds for higher sala- 
ries, even if it means higher taxes, than are Republi- 
cans and conservatives. 



TABLE 15. 

ATTITUDES TOWARD INCREASED FUNDS 
FOR TEACHERS' SALARIES 

Teacher General 
Position members public 

Favor more funds for increased 

teachers' salaries, even if it means 

higher taxes 67% 430/0 

Favor more funds for increased ^r.^. ^ 

teachers' salaries, only if it does y y ^ 

not mean higher taxes 29 37 

Oppose more funds for increased 

teachers* salaries 3 16 

Don't know 1 4 

Total 100% 100% 

(Number of Interviews) (2,107) (2,132) 
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Changes In AttltuUes Toward 
Increased Funds for Higher 
Teachers' Salaries 



Overall willingness to support more funds for in- 
creased teachers' salaries— that is, the combined per- 
centage who favor more fiinds for increased teachers' 
salaries even if it means higher taxes, and the percent- 
age who favor more funds for increased teachers' sala- 
ries only if it does not mean higher taxes— is virtually 
unchanged for teacher members since last year's poll, 
but down 7 percentage points among the general public 
(Table 16). 

Among the general public, there is a drop of 11 per- 
centage points in the proportion who say they are will- 
ing to pay via taxes. The portion who favor increased 
funds only if it does not mean higher taxes is up 4 per- 
centage points, and the percentage who oppose more 
funds for teachers' salaries has increased by 6 percent- 
age points. 

Among K-12 teacher members, the portion willing to 
pay via taxes is down 14 percentage points, while the 
portion who favor more funds only if it does not mean 
higher taxes is up 12 percentage points. The portion 
who oppose is statistically unchanged at 3 percent. 

It appears that the decrease in willingness to use taxes 
as a means of raising additional funds is, in part, an 
overall resistance to increased taxes of any kind. Other 
surveys suggest there has been a drop in those who are 
willing to increase taxes for other programs that would 
require additional funds. For example, between Febru- 



ary and October of 1986, an NBC xNews/Wall Street 
Journal survey found both an 8-point drop in those 
willing to have income taxes raised, and a S-point 
increase in those unwilling to have income taxes raised 
to help reduce the federal deficit. It also is worth not- 
ing that a tremendous amount of attention has been giv- 
en to taxes and the new tax law since last year's NBA/ 
Gallup annual polls. 

A decrease in willingness to raise teachers' salaries is 
evident in the 6-percentage-point increase in those who 
say they oppose more money for teachers' salaries. 
This increased resistance to paying teachers more may 
reflect the fact that teachers received substantial 
increases in some places in the country: perhaps the 
respondents are satisfied that these increases are 
enough. 

Of the general public, those most likely to show a 
decrease in willingness to support increases through 
higher taxes are Hispanics, those who describe where 
they live as a small citj', and residents of the NBA 
Southeast and Midwest regions of the country. Those 
showing a lower-than-average decrease in willingness 
to pay via taxes include college graduates, those with 
incomes over $50,000 or under $10,000, and, especial- 
ly, residents of NBA's Mid-Atlantic region. 

NBA K-12 teacher members more likely to show a de- 
crease in willingness to pay for higher teachers' sala- 
ries via taxes include Blacks and Hispanics, teacher 
members under 30 and over 49 years of age, and resi- 
dents of NBA's Midwest and Western regions. Teacher 
members living in NEA's Pacific region show a lower- 
than-average decrease in willingness to pay via taxes. 



TABLE 16. 

CHANGES IN ATTITUDES TOWARD INCREASED FUNDS FOR TEACHERS' SAURIES 



Teacher members General Public 



Positions 


1986 


1987 


1986 


1987 


Favor more funds for increased teachers' salaries, even if it means 


81% 


67% 


54% 


43% 


Favor more funds for increased teachers' salaries, only if it 

does not mean higher taxes 


^98% 

17 


^ 96% 

29 


^ 87% 

33 


s 

37 


Oppose more funds for increased teachers' salaries 


1 


3 


10 


16 




1 


1 


3 


4 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 




(1,501) 


(2,107) 


(1,507) 


(2,132) 
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Improving The Quality Of Education 



strategies to Ensure that 
Students Learn the Basics 



The question: People often criticize the public schools 
for not doing a good enough job of teaching students 
the basics'-reading, writing, and math skills. I will 
read a list of some suggested ways to better ensure that 
students learn the basics. For each, tell me if you think 
this would help a lot, help a little, or not help at all to 
ensure that students learn the basics. (Measures listed 
in Table 17.) 

The public endorses a broad range of strategies to bet- 
ter ensure that students in the public schools learn the 
basics. Of ten optioils that were proposed, over two- 
thirds of the American public think that eight would 
"help a lot." 

Three options are favored the most (Table 17). Eighty- 
three percent of the American public believe that 



increased attention to students by teachers will help 
students better learn the basics, implying a desire for 
smaller classes. The next most supported options are to 
require passing a standardized test in the basics for 
graduation from high school (81%, help a lot) and to 
enforce school attendance requirements (81%, help a 
lot). 



Teacher members differentiate among the options more 
than does the public. Only three of the suggested mea- 
sures win the •'help a lot" rating from over thiee-quar- 
ters of NEA teacher members; less than two-thirds 
provide such a high endorsement for the other seven 
measures. 



Teacher members rate the following measures the high- 
est: providing more individual attention for students 
(84%), enforcing school attendance requirements 
(80%), and providing more opportunities for parental 
involvement in students' learning (80%). 



TABLE 17. 



RATINGS AND P ANKINGS OF MEASURES THAT WOULD "HELP A LOT" 
INTHEBASICd 


TO IMPROVE EDUCATION 




Ratings 




Rankings 


Measures 


Teacher 
members 


General 
public 


Teacher 
members 


General 

public 


Providing more individuai attention for students by teachers 


84% 


83% 


1 


1 


Enforcing regular school attendance requirements 


80 


81 


2 


3 


Providing more opportunities for parental involvemen in 
students' learning 


80 


76 


3 


4 


Making passing grades a requirement for participation in sports 
and other extracurricular activities 


65 


75 


4 


5 


Requiring remedial courses for students who fail to pass 
standardized tests 


63 


73 


5 


6 


Requiring that students pass standardized tests in the basics to 
earn a high school diploma 


62 


81 


6 


2 


Requiring students to take more classes in subjects like English 
and math 


SO 


68 


7 


8 


Requiring that students pass standardized tests to gi -> 
junior nigh to high school 


45 


68 


8 


7 


Having school principals spend more time motivating students 
to meet higher academic goals 


44 


55 


9 


9 


Hequiring more homework 


25 


40 


10 


10 
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The options supported the most by teacher members 
tend to be supported most by tlie public. Teacher mem- 
bers and the public alike have least confidence in re- 
quiring more homework. The two areas in which 
teacher members differ the most from the public both 
involve standardized tests: the public supports requir- 
ing students to pass tests in the basics as a condition for 
progressing from junior to senior high school and for 
earning a high school diploma far more than teachers 
do. 



The strategies evaluated in this question may be 
grouped into three general types or categories: 

• Increased rigor in the classroom— more classes in 
English and math, increased enforcement of atten- 
dance requirements, and increased homework. 

• Increased student performance standards— re- 
quiring passing grades for participation in extracur- 
ricular activities, requiring passing tests before pro- 
gression to or graduation from high school, and 
requiring remedial courses for students who fail to 
pass standardized tests. 

• Increased parent, teacher, and principal involve- 
ment—more individual attention from teachers, 
more time spent by principals in motivating stu- 
dents, and more parental involvement in students* 
learning. 



A comparison of these three different types of strate- 
gies can be made by calculating the mean percentage of 
respondents who believe these types of measures would 
*'help a lot** (Table 18). Such a comparison reveals 
that both NEA teacher members and the public are less 
likely to believe that increased rigor in the classroom 
will help a lot relative to other types of strategies. 
Teacher members and the public disagree, however, in 
their ranking of the other two types of options. Teacher 
members endorse mechanisms relating to teachers, 
principals, and parents more sirongly than increased 
performance standards. Conversely, the general public 
ranks increased performance standards higher than ef- 
forts related to teachers, parents, and principals. 



Generally, there are few demographic subgroup differ- 
ences among the general public in responses to the 
measures, considered individually or as types of mea- 
sures. Blacks and those 65 or older are more likely to 
endorse any of the suggested measures than are Whites 
and younger individuals. More differences show up 
among teacher members. 



TABLE 18. 

COMPOSITE SCALE ON TYPES OF 
MEASURES THAT WOULD HELP A LOT TO 
IMPROVE EDUCATION IN THE BASICS 

Teacher General 
Types of measures* members public 

Increased parent, teacher, 

principal Involvement 69% 71 % 

Increased student performance 

standards 59 74 

Increased classroom rigor 51 63 

*See above for a description of the types of measures. 



With respect to measures requiring increased parent, 
teacher, and principal involvement: 

• The attitude that students need more individual at- 
tention from teachers is widespread; there are no 
significant subgroup differences on this measure 
among the public or teacher members. 

• Similarly, there is a pervasi/e belief in the potential 
effectiveness of increasing parental involvement. 
The only subgroup differences are among teacher 
members: Blacks, Hispanics, and those with pre- 
school-age children believe this will **help a lot'* 
more than do Whites and those with school-age 
children. 

• There are some subgroup differences in belief in an 
increased role for principals in motivating students. 
Among the general public, Blacks, the elderly, 
those without a high school diploma. Democrats, 
and those with lower incomes are more likely to fa- 
vor increased principal involvement than those who 
are White, are younger, have higher levels of edu- 
cational attainment, are Republicans, or have higher 
incomes. Among teacher members, those teaching 
in senior high schools support an enhanced role for 
principals more than do elementary teachers; wom- 
en more than men; Blacks and Hispanics more than 
Whites; the young more than others; and residents 
of the NEA Southeast region more than teacher 
members in the NEA Midwest region. 

With respect to measures that involve increased stu- 
dent performance standards: 

• There are no subgroup differences among the gener- 
al public on the measures taken individually or as a 
set. 
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• There are a few differences among teacher members 
regarding requiring students to pass standardized 
tests before receiving a diploma. Conservatives, res- 
idents of the NEA Northeast and Southeast regions, 
and those over 50 years of age favor this measure 
more than liberals, residents of the Midwest and 
Western regions, and those under age 30. 

• With respect to whether students would do better in 
the basics if they weren't permitted to participate in 
sports and extracurricular activities unless they had 
passing grades, the following differences among 
teacher members emerge: women. Blacks and His- 
panics, conservatives, those who teach in a large 
city, regular classroom teachers, and those from the 
NEA Southeast region believe this would **help a 
lot" more than do men. Whites, residents of the 
NEA Midwest region, liberals, and those who teach 
in nonurban areas. 

• The following subgroup differences emerge with re- 
spect to requiring passing tests in order to move 
from junior to senior high: higher salaried, older, 
more experienced (10 or more years) teacher mem- 
bers who are full-time classroom teachers, teach in 
senior high, or are from the NEA Northeast or 
Southeast regions believe this would **help a lot" 
more than do non-regular teachers, elementary 
teachers, the less experienced, lower salaried, youn- 
ger teachers, and those from the NEA Midwest and 
Western regions. 

• With respect to teacher member subgroup differ- 
ences on the question of remedial courses for stu- 
dents who fail, females believe in this strategy more 
than men. Blacks and Hispanics more than Whites, 
Southeasterners more than those from other NEA 
regions, and specialist teachers more than regular 
classroom teachers. 



With respect to support for measures that would re- 
quire increased classroom rigor^ there are consider- 
able differences: 

© Among the general public. Blacks and Hispanics, 
older individuals, recent graduates, and those who 
report little knowledge of the schools support re- 
quiring more classes in subjects like English and 
math than do individuals who are White, are youn- 
ger, have school-age children, and report knowledge 
about the schools. 

Among teacher members, the following groups be- 
lieve more strongly in more courses in English and 
math: women as opposed to men;** Blacks and His- 
panics more than Whites; tliosc 50 years of age or 
older more than younger teachers; elementary as 



opiK)sed to junior and senior high teachers; and resi- 
dents of the NEA Southeast as opposed to teacher 
members in the Northeast and Midwest. 

• Among the general public. Blacks, those 65 and old- 
er, the poorest, and recent graduates are more likely 
to favor increased homework than are Whites, tlie 
younger, those with higher incomes, and those with 
school-age children. 

There are particularly substantial subgroup differ- 
ences in whether teacher members believe that re- 
quiring more homework will help ensure that stu- 
dents learn the basics. Older, more experienced, 
higher salaried teacher members, and those who 
teach in senior high, are more likely to believe in 
the strategy of increased homework than are youn- 
ger, less experienced, lower salaried teacher mem- 
bers and those who teach in the elementary grades. 
Men, Blacks and Hispanics, and those from high in- 
come households endorse increased homework more 
than do women. Whites, and individuals from lower 
income households. 

• Teacher members' view that more enforcement of 
attendance standards would help a lot is pervasive. 
A few subgroup differences appear: females. Blacks 
and Hispanics, and those with more than 20 years of 
teaching experience favor the suggestion more than 
do males. Whites, and those with less than 5 years 
of teaching experience. 



Priorities Beyond the Basics 



The question: Other than the basics, the following 
three areas are often mentioned as needing more atten- 
tion by the schoob: science and technology, vocational 
and technical training, and the dropout problem. To 
which of these would you give the highest priority for 
improvement! 

When asked to rank three program areas other than the 
basics, the general public clearly gives highest priority 
to programs to deal with the dropout problem (42%), 
second highest to vocational and technical training, and 
least priority to programs in science and technology 
(Table 19). 

Teacher members' response pattern is quite different. 
Vocational and technical training ranks on top, fol- 
lowed (on the basis of a combined highest and second 
highest score to break a near-tic) by science and tech- 
nology, with programs for dropouts of least importance 
among the three. 
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There are considerable demographic subgroup differ- 
ences in where the public places its priorities. Sub- 
groups often thought of as having liberal orientations 
—women, Blacks, those age 18 to 24, those with less 
than a high school diploma, those with lower incomes. 
Democrats, liberals, and residents of NEA's Northeast 
region— are more likely to place a higher priority on 
programs to deal with the dropout problem than males. 
Whites, those over age 25, college graduates, those 
with higher incomes. Republicans, and respondents 
from the NEA Western region. Wealthier and highly 
educated individuals are more likely than other groups 
to place highest priority on programs in science and 
technology. 

There are also some subgroup differences among 
teacher members as to which area is given highest pri- 
ority after the basics. Blacks and Hispanics, those un- 
der 30, liberals, and other than regular classroom 
teacher members favor dropout programs more than do 
conservatives. Whites, older teachers, and regular 
classroom teacher members* Individuals who are White 
or older, who do not have school- or pre-school-age 
children, and who are from the NEA Midwest, West, 
and Pacific regions more often see the next highest pri- 
ority after the basics to be in vocational and technical 



training than do Blacks and Hispanics, the young, 
those with school-age children, and those from the 
NEA Mid-Atlantic region. 



Evaluating School Performance 



The question: // is often difficult to tell how good a job 
the public schools are doing. Please tell how mefiil 
each of the following measures would be in helping you 
decide how well the schools are doing. First, what 
about: (indicators listed in Table 20), Would this be 
very useful, somewhat useful or not useful? 

The American public does not differentiate much 
among a number of different indicators of performance 
of the schools. When questioned as to which indicators 
would be most useful, roughly the same percentage re- 
port that functional indicators (such as the percentage 
of illiterate people in society or the portion who drop 
out of high school) are very useful as report that test 
scores are very useful (Table 20), In contrast, teacher 
members differentiate among the indicators of how 
well schools are doing: they place more credence in 
functional indicators than in standardized tests. 



TABLE 19. 

PRIORITIES FOR THREE AREAS BEYOND THE BASICS 



College- 

Teacher members General public educated public 







Second 




Second 






Highest 


highest 


Highest 


highest 


Highest 


Program area 


priority 


priority 


priority 


priority 


priority 


Vocational or technical training 


39% 


37% 


34% 


40% 


34% 


Science and technology 


30 


35 


21 


33 


36 


Dropouts 


30 


26 


42 


23 


28 



TABLE 20. 

RATINGS AND BANKINGS OF PERCENT WHO BELIEVE SPECIFIC INDICATORS OF 
SCHOOL PERFORMANCE ARE VERY USEFUL 



Ratings Rankings 





Teacher 


General 


Teacher 


General 


Indicators 


members 


public 


members 


public 


Percent cf college freshmen in remedial courses 


45% 


49% 


1 


2 




35 


44 


2 


5 


Percent of illiterate people in society 


33 


51 


3 


1 


Scores on college entrance exams such as SATs or ACTs 


24 


49 , 


4 


3 


Scores on standardized student achievement tests 


?.2 


45 


5 


4 
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Improving The Quality Of Teacliing 



Measures to Ensure Professional 
Competence 



The question: / will now read a list of some ways to 
ensure that teachers hired now and in the future are 
professionally competent. As I read each item, tell me 
if you think this would help a lot, help a little, or not 
help at all to improve the quality of new teachers, 
(Measures listed in Table 21.) 

The public believes that a number of different strate- 
gies are likely to help improve the quality of new 
teachers. When questioned about six different ap- 
proaches, two-thirds of the American public believe all 
six would **help a lot'' to ensure professional compe- 
tence of teachers (Table 21). 

While the public differentiates among these strategies, 
the overall picture is one of consistent endorsement. 
The most favored option is requiring students graduat- 
ing from teacher training programs to meet specific 
graduation standards (82%). Tied for second are re- 
quiring teachers to pass rigorous exams evaluating 
their knowledge of the subject they will teach before 



certifying them (77%) and requiring teachers to sue- 
cessfull) complete an internship under an experienced 
teacher before certifying them (76%)» 

When teacher members are asked about the six strate- 
gies to improve the quality of teachers, they clearly 
discriminate among them. They show strong support 
for four of the six options and considerably less sup- 
port for the two others. Eighty-five percent of teacher 
members believe that requiring an internship under an 
experienced teacher would help a lot; 78 percent be- 
lieve that specific graduation standards would help a 
lot; 72 percent support specific admission standards; 
and 60 percent support requiring teachers to earn a 
four-year college degree in the academic subject they 
will teach, with a fifth year of teacher training. While 
teachei members endorse more rigorous preparation 
for teachers, they do not back testing, Only 41 percent 
believe subject matter testing prior to certification 
would help a lot and only 25 percent believe testing in 
teaching theory and methods prior to certification 
would help a lot. 

Among the general public, the attitude that the six 
measures would help a lot is pervasive. Demographic 
subgroup differences are minimal. 



TABLE 21. 



RATINGS AND RANKINGS OF MEASURES THAT WOULD HELP A LOT TO ENSURE 
TEACHER COMPETENCE 




Ratings 




Rankings 


Msasurss 


Teacher 
members 


General 
public 


Teacher 
members 


General 

public 


Requiring teachers to successfully complete an internship under 
an experienced teacher before being certified 


85% 


76% 


1 


3 


Requiring students graduating from teacher training programs to 
meet specific graduation standards 


78 


82 


2 


1 


Requiring students entering teacher training programs to meet 
specific admission requirements 


72 


72 


3 


5 


Requiring teachers to earn a 4-year college degree in the 
academic subject they will teach and take a fifth year of 


60 


72 


4 


4 


Requiring teachers to pass rigorous exams evaluating their 
knowledge of the subject they will teach before being certified 


41 


77 


5 


2 


Requiring teachers to pass rigorous exams evaluating their 
knowledge of teaci.ing theory before being certified 


25 


66 


6 


6 
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Teacher members do vary in their responses to the six 
strategies for improving the quality of teachers. 

• There are just a few subgroup differences in sup- 
port for an internship: women favor internships 
more than men, and elementary teacher members 
favor internships more than middle or upper school 
teacher members. 

• With respect to specific graduation standards, 

there are likewise few differences: women favor 
such standards more than men; teacher members 
from NEA*s Southeast region favor them more than 
those from other NEA regions; and those with non- 
school-age children favor graduation standards more 
than those with school-age children. 

• With respect to specific admission standards: 

women, teacher members who are age 50 and over, 
those who have more than 20 years of teaching ex- 
perience, those who have no school- or pre-school- 
age children, and residents of the NEA Southeast 
region favor this strategy more than men. teacher 
members who are under 30. those who have less 
than 5 years of teaching experience, teacher mem- 
bers who have pre-school- or school-age children, 
and residents of all other NEA regions. 

• The subgroup variations on the strategies of requir- 
ing a degree in tlie academic subject teachers v^ill 
teach and a fifth year of pedagogical training 

mirror those just described on admission standards 
with the following exceptions: there is no gender 
differential on this item, and teacher members ^vho 
teach in urban schools favor this option more than 
those from rural ones. 

• With respect to tests in specific subject matter, the 

following subgroup differences appear: more expe- 
rienced, higher salaried, and higher family income 
teacher members favor this option more than less 
experienced, low paid individuals or those with 
lower family incomes; those from the NEA South- 
east favor this more than those from other NEA re- 
gions; teacher members from urban and suburban 
schools also favor this suggestion more than those 
from more rural schools. 

• Last, with respect to tests in pedagogy, teacher 
members who have more than 20 years of experi- 
ence, are over 50 years of age. are higher salaried, 
live in the Southeast, and are Black or Hispanic fa- 
vor this option more than do individuals who are 
less than 30 years of age. have less than 5 years of 
teaching experience, are lower salaried, are White, 
and are from other NEA regions. 

There is a general pattern in these teacher member sub- 
group variations. Southeaster ners, women, and the old-* 
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er. more experienced, and higher salaried teacher 
members tend to believe that more of these strategies 
will help a lot than do men. those from the other NEA 
regions, and younger, less experienced, lower salaried 
teacher members. 

The Value of a Fully Certified 
Teackier in Every Classroom 



The question: Some people believe that a good way to 
deal with rising costs in public education is to let 
teachers ' aides and interns teach most classes with di- 
rection from a certified teacher. Others disagree ^ say- 
ing it is important to have a fiilly certified teacher in 
every classroom— even if this means raising additional 
monies through taxes, cutbacks in services, or other 
means. Which comes closer to your opinion? 

The attitude that each classroom should have a fully 
certified teacher is strong, widespread, and consistent 
with other fmdings that the public and teacher mem- 
bers support rif orous standards for classroom teachers 
to improve the quality of teaching. The geiieral public 
and teacher members alike do not endorse the use of 
teacher aides and interns to deal with rising costs of 
public (Education. Only 13 percent of the public and 3 
percent of teacher members support letting aides and 
interns teach most classes; S4 percent of the public and 
96 percent of teacher members feel it is necessary to 
have a fully certified teacher in every classroom, even 
if it means raising additional monies through taxes, 
cutbacks in services, or other means (Table 22). 



TABLE 22. 

THE IMPORTANCE OF A FULLY CERTIFIED 
TEACHER IN EVERY CLASSROOM 



Teacher General 
Position members public 

Keep a certified teacher in 

every classroom 96% 84% 

Let aides and interns teach 

most classes 3 13 

Don't know 1 3 

Total 100% 100% 

(Number of interviews) (2,1 07) (2,1 32) 

The belief that every classroom needs a certified teach- 
er is extremely pervasive. The only statistically signifi- 
cant subgroup difference is that among the general 
public, women (87%) are more likely to support this 
position than are men (80%). 
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Discipline in The Sclioois 



The annual Phi Delta Kappa/Gallup Polls of Public At- 
titudes Toward the Public Schools have revealed that 
since 1969, the public has considered discipline to be 
one of the greatest problems facing the public schools. 
Except for 1971, when it ranked as the second greatest 
problem behind lack of financial support, and for 1986 
and 1987, when it ranked second behind the use of 
drugs, discipline has consistently been considered the 
greatest problem facing the public schools for tlie 18 
years of the PDK/Gallup polls, 

The 1987 NEA/Gallup Public and K-12 Teacher Mem- 
ber Opinion Polls sought to learn more about sentiment 
on reasons for the discipline problem, responsibility 
for the problem, and the extent of public schools' po- 
tential role in dealing with the discipline problem. 



Causes of the Discipline Problem 



The question: Many people say that discipline is the 
biggest problem facing the schools today, I will read a 



list of some possible reasons to explain why discipline 
is such a problem. As I read each item, tell me if you 
feel this is a mqjor reason for the discipline problem, a 
minor reason, or not a reason, (Reasons listed in 
Table 23.) 

When queried about 14 different reasons for discipline 
problems in the public schools, the American public 
and NEA K-12 teacher members place more responsi- 
bility on reasons outside the control of schools and 
teachers. The finding stems from an analysis of :he rat- 
ings and ranking of the individual reasons evaluated, as 
well as the results of a composite scale created from 
these reasons. 

The public most frequently reports the following as the 
four major reasons for disciplinary problems in the 
school: parents' failure to discipline youth in the home 
(84%); increased use of drugs and alcohol (83%); 
breakup of traditional family values (72%); and 
schools' and teachers' lack of authority to deal with the 
problem (67%). Table 23 shows that the results sug- 
gest that the public places less blame on teachers them- 



TABLE23. 

RATINGS AND RANKINGS OF MAJOR REASONS FOR DISCIPLINE PROBLEMS 
IN THE SCHOOLS 



Ratings 



Teacher 

Reasons members 

Breakup of traditional families and family values 67% 

Parents fall to discipline their children at home 87 

Increasing use of drugs and alcohol by young people 68 

Teachers have to deal with too many students 67 

Schools and teachers lack authority to deal with the problem 59 

Punishment Is not strict enough and rules are often not enforced 58 

Society today permits too much freedom for young people 57 

Children aren't Interested In learning because parents don't care 

enough about their education 56 

Students rebelling against authority Is part of growing up 24 

Teachers fail to establish and maintain control in the classroom .... 24 

Teachers are not properly trained to deal with such problems 2P«^. 

Lack of training in moral end ethical values by the schools 20 

Schools don't emphasize student learning and achievement 

enough 19 

Teachers aren't properly motivating students to learn 14 

(Number of Interviews) (2,107) 



General 
public 



72% 

84 

83 

60 

67 

63 

56 



44 
52 
43 
38 



45 
42 

(2,132) 



Rankings 



Teacher 
members 



1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7 

8 
9 
10 
11 
12 

13 
14 



General 
public 



3 
1 
2 
6 
4 
5 
8 

7 
11 

9 
12 
14 

10 
13 
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selves. For example, only 43 and 42 percent, respec- 
tively believe either that teachers are ill-trained to deal 
with such problems or that teachers are inadequately 
motivating youths to learn. 

There is considerable similarity between the patterns of 
response of teacher members and the general public, 
although teacher members discriminate among the 14 
reasons more than does the general public. Of the four 
options selected most often by teacher members as 
major reasons for discipline problems in the schools, 
three are top selections by the public as well. Of the 
four options selected least often by teacher members as 
major reasons for disciplinary problems, three are also 
selected least often by the public. 

Teacher members most frequently report the following 
as the four major reasons for disciplinary problems in 
the schools: the breakup of traditional families and 
family values (87%); parents* failure to discipline their 
children at home (87%); increased use of drugs and al- 
cohol by young people (68%); and teachers having to 
deal with too many students (67%). The options that 
K« 12 teacher members mention the least often as major 
reasons for discipline problems are; teachers are ill- 
trained to deal with such problems (23%); lack of 
training in moral and ethical values by the schools 
(20%); inadequate emphasis by the schools on student 
learning and achievement (19%); and teachers aren*t 
properly motivating students to leam (14%). 

Responsibility for the 
Discipline Problem 



Differences between the general public and K-12 teach- 
er members in intensity of opinions about reasons for 
the discipline problem become apparent from results of 
the analysis of a composite scale developed from the 
responses to the 14 individual reasons. The seal""., 
which categorizes each respondent's combination of 
answers on all 14 items as placing responsibility for the 
discipline problem predominantly on parents and soci- 
ety, on the schools, or on both, reveals that teachers 
overwhelmingly believe that parents and society are 
responsible for such problems (Table 24). Eighty-one 
percent may be categorized as placing responsibility on 
parents and society, but only 7 percent believe the 
schools have major responsibility, and 12 percent be- 
lieve the schools share equal responsibility with parents 
and society. In contrast, 58 percent of the public be- 
lieve that parents and society are responsible for the 
disciplinary problems in the schools, 21 percent believe 
that the schools are responsible, and 21 percent believe 
both are equally responsible. 

O 
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TABLE 24. 

COMPOSITE SCALE ON SOURCE OF 
RESPONSIBILITY FOR DISCIPLINE 
PROBLEMS IN THE SCHOOLS 



Source of responsibility 


Teacher 
members 


General 
public 


Parents/society responsible 


81% 


58% 


Schools responsible 


7 


21 


Equal responsibility 


12 


21 


Total 


100% 


100% 


f Number of interviews) 


(2.107) 


(2,132) 



Differences between the general public and teacher 
members in intensity of opinion about the responsibil- 
ity for the schools* discipline problem cannot be attrib- 
uted to differences in education. Scale results from the 
college-educated portion of the general public are quite 
similar to those of the general public as a whole, and 
they differ substantially from results from K-12 teacher 
members. 

The notion that parents and society bear the major re- 
sponsibility for discipline problems in the schools is 
pervasive and does not vary among the general public 
or teacher members by demographic or socioeconomic 
characteristics. There are no differences in scale results 
by race/ethnicity« educational attainment, party identi- 
fication, or political ideology. Among the general pub- 
lic, differences are app'irent by sex and age, whereas 
among teacher members, differences are apparent only 
by sex. Women and older individuals are more likely 
to hold families and society responsible, whereas males 
and the young are more likely to hold schools responsi- 
ble. Female teacher members are more likely to hold 
families and society responsible than are male teacher 
members. 



Can Sc lools Do More? 



The question: Some people think tliat by making 
changes in the classroom and in the educational sys- 
tem, the public schools can do a lot more to deal with 
the discipline problem. Others think there is not much 
more the schools can do because the root of the disci- 
pline problem is in the home or in the society in gener- 
al. What is your opinion'! 

Public response to a question on whether the schools 
can do much more to deal with the discipline problem 
is consistent with public perception of responsibility for 
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the problem. Fifty -eight percent place the responsibil- 
ity for the discipline problem with parents and society, 
and 58 percent believe there is not much more the 
schools can do about the discipline problem (Table 
25). 

When asked directly, teacher members believe that the 
schools have mof of a role than their score on the dis- 
cipline responsibility scale might suggest. Although 
fully 81 percent of teacher members are categorized as 
placing responsibility predominantly with parents and 
society, only 64 percent state that they believe there is 
not much more the schools can do because the root of 
the discipline problem is in the home or in society in 
general. Thirty-five percent of teacher members and 40 
percent of the general public believe that the schools 
can do a lot more to deal with the discipline problem. 

Among the general public, there is very little variation 
in response by demographic characteristics. There are 
some differences among teacher member subgroups, 
however. Teacher members under 30 years of age, in- 
dividuals with less than 5 years of teaching experience, 
liberals, those with children in private or parochial 
school, and teacher members with other than regular 
classroom assignments are more likely to believe that 
the schools can do more than those who are over age 
40, those with more than 20 years of teaching experi- 
ence, conservatives, those with children in public 
schools, and classroom teachers. 



TABLE 25. 

POTENTIAL ROLE OF THE SCHOOLS IN 
DEALING WITH THE DISCIPLINE PROBLEM 



Rolo of th8 schools 


Teacher 

illUIIIUVlo 


General 


The schools can do a lot more to 
deal with the discipline problem 


35% 


40% 


There is not much more the 
schools can do 


64 


58 


Don*t know 


1 


2 


Total 


1000/0 


100% 


(Number of interviews^ 


(2.107) 


(2,132) 



A survey of classroom teachers conducted for the U.S. 
Department of Education between October 1986 and 
January 1987 found that of 13 possible actions to im- 
prove discipline problems, three were judged **very 
productive" by a majority of respondents: increased 
student self-discipline developed at home (74%), small- 
er classes (63%), and increased parental support for 
discipline (62%). Measures including stricter enforce- 
ment of rules against misconduct generally, increased 
followup by principals on disciplinary referrals, immu- 
nity from lawsuits when discipline is enforced well 
within guidelines, increased use of positive reinforce- 
ment for good behavior, and principals making disci- 
pline a higher priority were rated as **very productive' ' 
by about 45 percent of respondents. 
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36 • Public/Private School Enrollment Patterns 

Public/Private School Enrollment Patterns 



Nine in ten (91%) of the teacher members who have 
school-age children send them to public school (Table 
26). NEA teacher members are more likely than the 
general public to send their children to public schools 
(teacher members. 91%; general public. 87%). Only 8 
percent of teacher members polled send any of their 
children to either private or parochial school. This fig- 
ure compares to 11 percent of the public who have 
children in private or parochial schools. These figures 
are unchanged for teacher members relative to last 



year's NEA/Gallup annual polls, and show a slight 
decrease in private/parochial school enrollment on the 
part of the general public. 

Those particularly likely among the public to send their 
children to private or parochial schools include those 
with incomes over $50,000 and college graduates. 
There are no significant differences among NEA teach- 
er members. 



TABLE 26. 










PUBLIC/PRIVATE SCHOOL ENROLLMENT PATTERNS^ 










Teacher members 


General public 


Type of enrollment 


1987 


1986 


1987 


1986 


Public school 


91% 


91% 


87% 


83% 


Private/parochial school 


8 


9 


11 


16 


Don't know/refused 


1 


0 


2 


1 


Total 


100% 


100% 


100% 


100% 


(Number of interviews) 


(991) 


(676) 


(726) 


(515) 



^Based on respondents with school-age children. 
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